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technique of the countries of the New World. Once more im-
porting countries fell back on tariffs or other forms of import
restriction as a remedy. Between 1924 and the end of 1931
Germany had raised her tariff on wheat or wheat-flour nine
times, France six times, Italy five times, while duties on a
number of other agricultural commodities had been raised in
like manner.

During the years 1923 to about 1929 one subject was con-
stantly uppermost in international discussions of the agricultural
situation; it was the relatively low level of prices received by
farmers for agricultural products in comparison with the prices
of industrial products. Although not true of all countries, it was
held to be the major economic disability under which post-War
European agriculture had laboured. Partly perhaps the outcome
of tariffs on industrial goods, tending to raise their prices in
relation to the prices of farm products, it was also in Germany
and other central European countries the result of the general
impoverishment brought about by the War. Professor Max
Sering in a speech before the World Economic Conference in 1927
laid special emphasis on the position, pointing out that 'prices are
abnormal because Europe's capacity to compete and the income
of European industrial populations have been reduced . . .
among all the nations dependent on agricultural imports the
German people are the most impoverished'.1 Lack of demand
was, however, accompanied by increasing supplies, at least in
respect of cereals, for the post-War years had seen some recovery
of the export trade lost to America and other countries of the
New World. At the same time overseas agriculture entered upon
the most important era of 'mechanization5. The spread of the
tractor and of harvesting machinery took place in some parts of
the world with such rapidity as to involve a complete technical
revolution in grain-production; extensive new areas were
brought under crops, particularly in semi-arid regions which
in earlier days had been regarded as incapable of being culti-
vated profitably. In addition to this the world harvested
exceptionally large wheat crops in 1927 and 1928, so adding

1 See Germany under the Dawes Plan, by Max Sering.